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‘Crisis not just a game 


to real participants 


Sa 


By Roger Fontaine 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


eorgetown University’s 

prestigious Center for 

Strategic and Interna- 

tional Studies threw a cri- 
Sis last week — and everyone 
attended. 

Well, nearly everyone: U. Alexis 
Johnson, R. James Woolsey, Thomas 
Moorer, Richard Helms, Edward 
“Shy” Meyer, Murray Weidenbaum, 
Raymond Garthoff, Howard K. 
Smith, Daniel Schorr and Marvin 
Kalb, to name a few. 

It was a Washington handbook of 

; Power players, although they were 
mostly “have-beens” rather than 


“would-be’s,” as ‘one participant 
wryly noted. 


If it were a film, the stars would 
have been listed in alphabetical 
order. But it wasn't a movie despite 
the presence of ABC camera crews. 
It was a crisis simulation, in old- 
fashioned parlance, a “war game” 
although current practitioners pre- 
fer to call it a “war avoidance exer- 
cise.” 


This one featured a revolution in 
the Philippines, heightened tensions 
on the Korean peninsula, a Vietnam- 
ese invasion of Thailand, a (tempo- 
rary) presidential mental collapse, a 
superpower confrontation, a truck- 
bombed U.S. embassy in Paris, and 
an international financial crisis. 
Among other things. 

War games were first played by 
the German general staff in the 19th 
century, and were pioneered in this 
country at the Rand Corporation, the 
grandfather of all American-style 
think tanks, in the mid-1950s, and 
then further refined by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 
the 1960s. 

In Israel today, they are played 
every three or four months at high 
levels to sharpen skills of Israeli pol- 
icymakers. The games help spot bot- 
tlenecks and identify problems that 
arise in any crisis. 

Unlike theoretical exercises that 
depend on computers, the CSIS 
game was a low-tech, people-and- 
pencil affair concentrating on “real- 


istic” decision-making designed to 
create “a surprise free future,” to 
quote the participants’ manual. 

The scenario, which took two full 
days to complete at the International 
Club, centered on a political collapse 
in the Philippines engineered by the 
New People’s Army with initial help 
from the Soviet Union. 

The play postulated that Pres- 
ident Ferdinand Marcos was dead 
(from natural causes in August), and 
his wife, Imelda Marcos, already 
acting president, is running for the 
office. But in the weeks before the 
clections. the central government is 


- ripped apart by factions while the 
‘ army remains divided and uncertain 
, In its lovalty. 


Given this temptation, the Filipino 


communist party, with the approval 


of the Soviet Union and the armed 
help of four battalions of the New 
People’s Army, launches a coup in 
Manila, capturing Mrs. Marcos, 
sealing off U.S. facilities including 
the embassy, Subic naval base and 
Clark airfield, and setting a people's 
provisional government ready to do 
business with the United States if 
Washington agrees to recognition. 
(If it doesn't, the new leaders will be 
“forced” to talk with Moscow.) 

Meanwhile things aren't so hot in 
the Western world either. 

The United States and its allies 
are sinking into economic recession. 
The international financial 
structure is once more tottering 
with debtor nations meeting in Lima 
seemingly on the verge of either 
repudiating their debts or slashing 
back on payments. 

(Since President Reagan, in fact, 
was sending a real emissary to the 
still-alive Ferdinand Marcos on a 
crisis facing his government, it 
sounded as though the scenario was 
created recently. But the game's 
senior adviser, Robert H. Kupper- 


‘ man, said the script was written in 
’ May and not revised. 


(Stil, as former CIA Director 
Richard Helms observed, the exper- 
ience of playing the game all day and 
oing home to watch the Philippines 
again on the network news was 


The simulation was played with 
two government teams, an NSC 
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political-military committee and a | 
counterpart economic group. Both : 
were directed to estimate the 
Situation and present recommenda- 
tions to the president to deal withit. | 
Above them was the Control 


Group, known familiarly as Control. | 


It suppied intelligence from the . 
an € State Department as 


well as the president (pla or- 
mer Na 
Woolsey) w i e 


meetings of the NSC teams when 


was not giving statements to the 
press WET lived uptoitsreal-world | 
tation for b E 


r ad manners and 
occasion: irrelev: jons. | 
ontrol was more than that, of 


course. It provided bad news on such 
adversarial forces as the Soviets, 
Filipino guerrillas, the press. It also 
represented God or nature or bum 
luck that produced unexpected or 
even the weird events that compli- 
cated the work of the NSC teams. 
Control was particularly brutal 
the first day, piling event upon event, 
leaving officials crushed under a 
burden of fast-spreading crises 
which, they thought, may or may not 
have been orchestrated by the Soviet 
Union as a distraction for a major 
move to be launched elsewhere. 
With limited and contradictory 
intelligence, team players were 
uncertain about the situation and 
without clear policy decisions 
because of fears that resources com- 
mitted to one crisis might be needed 


for a larger one they feared was in 
the making elsewhere. 

Control also included the media 
supplying at times accurate and 
unflattering accounts of NSC divi- 
sion and paralysis, and at other 
times, very misleading information, 
and occasional disinformation, 
which also added to the pressure on 
the players. ; 

The foreign press was especially 
good at getting things wrong, a 
mythical Dutch left-wing newspa- 
per, in particular, was fond of quot- 
ing “reliable foreign ministry 
sources” on the unprecedented low 
state of U.S.-NATO ties as a result of 
Washington's inability to understand 
that its belligerence on the Philip- 
pine question was dragging the 
world to nuclear oblivion. 
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